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^hQ . r^a^f^lws to g ;^ thB ago f r om a 'fussian Hcientific research ship. 

Live® at 108 Durie St., Toronto 9, Ont., Canada with a couple named Haluk. 
Tel: 762-5496. Zhennya in 23-24 yearn old, about 5* 2", uark brown hair, dark 
brown eyes. Has an older brother (married with children - on© daughter is in 
.Grade 11) living 'in Toronto. Zhennya teachet^kruinian school in the evenings 
at Runnymede Collegiate and goes to English classes during the day-time. 

I met with her three times: Jan. 5, Jan. 8, and Jan. 12, The first two 
meetings took place at her home and we were alone for the most part, the third 
meeting took place in my house where she met a number of ay friends. 

She had been told about me by the director of the Ukrainian school at 
•which she teaches - tli&t I. am in some way connected with Suchasnist and would 
like to meet her because I 'had heard that she was interested in •writing. When 
I telephoned to arrange our first meeting she was quite friendly and wil l i n g to 
meet me, although rather straightforward: to my father formal S±*±bdsn H I»m 
looking forward to meeting you", she replied, "We'll see". 

In general inennya is neither shy nor extremely outgoing. She listens and 
let's the other person do quite a bit of talking before she allcws herself to 
be drawn into more than the .most superficial conversation. Once started, she 
gives the impression of great sincerity, and becomes quite intense when speaking 
of her desire to write. There is a lot of the romantic about her; she gets 
carried away when speaking about certain types of music, flowers, etc. In other 
words, there is very little of the "aopliisticated cynic" pose about her. In spite 
of her apparent sincerity, she can talk a lot and say little, and is very imprecise 
about things in answer to direct questions. 3he seems eager to meet people who are 
Interesting, with whom she can talk about literature, music, the theatre. At. prose 
she is still quite homesick and depressed because she feels left out due to the 
language barrier. 

Zhennya xvas bom in Halych (or in the viciidty thereof because in answer to 
"What city are you from;" her first reply was "I’m. not from the city, I'm from 
the village 11 , then later she answered that she was from Halych). Presumably her 
mother still, lives there, but she lias not seen her for same time. She told me 
that she had not gone home for some time in order not to implicate her mother 
in her escape. 

After completing high- school, she worked in a library and took an extension 
course in library science ("I thought I would obtain several diplomas") After two 
years of this (she explained that after high school, it is necessary to work for 
two years before one can apply to the faculty of journalism), she entered the 
Faculty of Journalism at Moscow State University. She had completed her third yi 
of journalism before her escape. Journalism in the S.U. is a six-year course: the first 
three years consist of general subject matter, while the second tnree years concentrate 
on journalism. 

Throughout the time of her studies, Zhennya visited Kiev occassionally (very im- 
precise on th.a subject) and got to know the editors of "Perets She became very close 
with one of the writers - someone whose first name is furiy. 

When ssaisx asked why she escaped, she answered that from the time she was a li 
girl sue had 'wanted to be free to think anu expros ; what she liked. She was baptized a 
Greek Catholio and claims that she attended church regularly - not out of extreme religh 
but because it was frowned upon. Since arriving in Canada she attends services regular.' 
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Zhennya insists that her defection was not the result of an impulse - "naturally, 
it didn't come about spontaneously". Vbt With escape in mind she obtained a job through 
"connection;- ’ on n ncu ntifc research ship which was to dock at a north American port. 

She says that originally she intended to escape in the U.S. , but the ship anchared at 
St. John's, mid she ••-car’? ! there. The day that the boat was due to leave, 

she went shopping with an officer from the boat. While he was looking at something at 
one of the counters i.\ n department shur , «ih«* walked out of the jcjcb store and down some 
side street hoping to reach the edge of town where she could hide until after 4 p.m. whan 
at which time the boat was to leave. Knowing no English (she had studied German as her 
second language), she did not know how to approach anyone to ask them to take her to 
the police. When it was quite dark she finally went to one of the houses on the edge of 
town and somehow managed to convey to the man who answered the door that she was 
cold and that she wanted to be taken to the police. Brought there, she discovered that 
the boat had not left and that the police were looking for her. By means of sign language 
she somehow convinced the police that she did riot want to return to the Jduajs ship and 
that she wanted to remain in Canada. She spent the night in the St. John's jail and next 
day was taker to Halifax where she was given a Pole for an interpreter and questionned 
by the RCMP, The Soviet consul came to talk t o her - aside from trying to convince her 
to go back, ho kept pressing her to tell him whether the escape was her own idea or was 
it arranged by some organization , was she part of some organization, and so on. Since 
her arrival in Toronto she has received a letter from the KGB asking her the same thing. 

She came to Toronto because that is where her brother lives. She does not seem extremely 
worried about her mother who was left in Ukraine. She claims that she did not go to see 
her mother for a long time so that she would not be implicated in any way. 

Zhennya wants to visit the Itf.s. and asked whether this was possible. The 
Canadian authorities told her that she probably could enter the U.S. but she can expect 
to be interrogated for several hours at the border. 

Zhennya had travelled outside the S. U. prior to her escape. She had been. in 
Warsaw at a Youth Festival (very vague about dates) - her opinion of the Poles is that 
those who live in Warsaw are "pleasant people", but those who once lived in Ukraine, 
hate the Western Ukrainians because they still think cf Galicia as their own territory. 

While at Moscow University, she, along with another boy from the faculty of journalism 
and another boy from, some other faculty, was sent to Paris ( The trip was a prize of 
some sort. But when asked directly when she was there, how long she stayed, and what 
she did there, she answered only that "naturally we had a job to do - not really spying 
because there are professionals for that, but we had to write something. Of course, that’s 
sample - you see something and then just write on and on about it, relying on your imaginatio 
Nobody really cares about the facts. " At this point she added, "you see I was a trusted 
person, so my escape came as a real shock to them. " 

We talked a lot about the ferment and forms of protest in the S. U. But she tends 
to generalize, talk a lot about the need for the people as whole to react not just the 

intellectuals. Yet she says very little that is specific. 

Student ferment: Tim! read Phoenix '66 but considered the material poor - from the literary 
point of view. Did not mention taking part in any protest actions and in reply to direct 
questions about this, turned the conversation to general topics about literary value in writing 
anything. Considers Daniel and Sinyavsky - men of true courage. They knew that once 
caught, they would have to pay the penalty. Claims to have read many proscribed books 
but mentioned only Orwell's Animal Farm by name and that because I was comparing 
Moroz's treatise to something that Orwell might have written. Said that she missed the 
heated discussions about forbidden subjects - "It was exciting to talk about dangerous 
things, never quite sure that you wouldn't be punished for it. " 
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Honchar: Considers Sober n rather poor novel - unfinished. There are some striking moments 
in it but on the whole it Is over -rated by Ukrainians abroad. She disagrees with the theory 

that iiooehur iri<-?: to voter a rlrong :>cojc.-'t .->;>#» i ur t tie In this oi’k. Mho thluko that 

he is sincere in defending ' historical monuments" but that that is as far as his protest goes. 

In reply to my question - why the high praise in the Ukrainian Soviet ovens immediately after 
the publication of the novel - she answered that there are always people who will hurry to 
praise anything which is gidj^btikp even slightly better than the average product of socialist 
realism. 

Cho rn ovil: At first mention of his name she said that he truly did not know why he was 
arrested and sentenced for what he had done. In her opinion he had protested against the 
infringement on individaai rights and only in self-defence did he later compile the materials 
written by the Mordvinian nr is: oners , Most of the materials in the Chonovii Papers she 
finds of very low literary qualify (she judges them as literary works, rather than as protest 
literature).. Some of it is, in her opinion, degrading - particularly Karavanskyv's petition 
to Gomuika • 'Why should he write to a foreign government to plead for intervention against 
Russification? How naive to think that Gomu’ka would do anything. We must rely on our- 
selves and not always beg others to help us. " She showed me one of Karavansky's poems 
reprinted in an emigre publication and pointed out with disgust what a poor poem it was - 
"and here it is praised as great literatnre just because Karavansky is in a prison camp. " 

When I asked her whether she had heard and read Chornovil while still in the Soviet Union 
she simply answered, "Both there and here. " Later she added that she was in Moscow 
most of the time so she was somewhat removed from what is going on in Kiev. 

Russificatio n: She was angry that someone she had met here was trying to tell her that 

90 % of the schools of Ukraine taught in the Russian language. She claims that these 
statistics are simply l ies - she herself had gone to a Ukrainian school and most Ukrainians 
did the same - except maybe in Odessa. 'Mo one will ever Russify Ukraine. In the cities 
many people sneak Russian just because they feel inferior to the Russians, but they all 
know how to speak Ukrainian and do so among themselves. In the villages everyone speaks 
only Ukrainian. " In Moscow they refer to Ukrainians as i£b "khakhly". She herself resents 
this attitude towards the Ukrainians : "'The whole nation must get rid of this inferiority 
complex. " 

D zyuba: Although she didn't answer directly, I got the impression that, she has not read 
D's Int. nr Russ. , and knows very little about Dzyuba altogether. At first mention of his 
name she was very unenthusiastic about him: "I don't know about Dzyuba. Why does every- 
body think that he is doing something speeial V " Bbt later she mentioned him again and 
this time said: "So there are a few Dzyuba's - but they are too far away from the people. 

They have to reach the people and make them conscious of what is going on. At this stage, 
after years of great hardship, everyone is simply happy to have enough food to eat and to 
be able to buy a few extras. They don't think of 'freedom' 1 '. 

Ukrainians Abroad: Finds it fiifficult to accept the various political difference in existence 
here. She was taken to some SIM gatherings by Desia Bandera and Iryha Boykivska, told 
about BLAST and various other emigre jpoagx; youth organizations. She is neither vehement 
critical nor overly enthusiastic about any of them. Partly she may be unwilling to voice 
her criticism because she feeis that whenever she says anything critical about life abroad 
people take it badly. Several persons have told her not to voice her criticisms of she will 
be suspected of being an agent provocateur. 

Her greatest disappointment with regard to Ukrainians abroad is in literature and 
the use of Ukrainian. Of all the Ukrainian books she has reaa so far the only one she iikec 
and considered well written (as far as the language is concerned) is Mykola Ponedilok's 
Mmishni Hiyozyny . She asked me to obtain hie edoress so that she could write to tell him 
how happy she was to find his book when she felt most homesick. She thinks very highly 
of satire as a literary genre, and especially likes Ponedilok's type of humor. 
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sin* in not * '| m l.o mi re what »ht* waatu to do with ho ran If hero. First a ho into rids 
to Kara i ngm.li - to become fluent enough to enter university. But who doesn't know' 
what she wilt study, "i want to become materially Hfetrrr so that I car* write’’ s-wms to 
express her goal in id*;. \ hen i askou her wiiat she .-arils to write - her answer was 

"every tiling". 

File t xpj ess d some interest at tin prospect of writing Rome* thing for Sucte fi nlst 
but wants to familiarize herself with the magazine first. She toia me she had seen and. 
issue or two but she couldn't mention any article off-hand. However, she asked me * 
to send iu*xx her some issues il possible. She finds books very expensive here anu at 
present cannot afford them. I told her I might be able to obtain some for lucre her. 

She has read Samchuk's last book, Na tverdiy zemli , and thinks it very poor. 
Wants to road his Voiyn because she heard that that was his best book. Said that she had 
heard of him in Ukraine. 

At one ooiut she mentioned that she would like to subscribe to some Soviet 
magazines and newspapers but is not sure that this would be a good idea because people 
here might misconstrue this. "At least I would know what is going on . I feel so cut off - 
unable to read the I ngush press, 1 find the Ukrainian emigre newspapers so badly 
written that I just don't like reading them. 1 

She has very little to say about Communism as such. At the beginning she told 
me that she nao not wanted to join the Komsomol because everybody told her that she had 
to and I understood diet she had not been a member. But in a later conversation she told 
me she had been a member of Komsomoi. Sue thinks that there are many good things in 
Marxism- Leninism in theory, but in practice it has become an oppressive system under 
which it is impossible to live and work as she wants to. When in a conversation someone 
mentioned that a friend was writing a book about "positive Communism" and wondered v/hat 
that concept could mean, Ziienn/a iaugneu ana fcubux saia that she had read things wnicii 
tried to make Jesus Christ a "positive Communist" but that all of this was nonsense -"there 
is no such thing as positive Communism". 



Zhennya knew about the Shevchenko demonstration in Kiev in 1967 but hau no commen 
to make about it. Whenever I asked her for examples of other protest demonstrations and 
such, she avuiued the question by answering that she had lived in Moscow and did not really 
knww what was going on in Ukraine. From her conversation I got the impression that she 
knew a lot ot people from the film-making anu theatre world in Moscow. But she didn't 
mention anyone by name. 

In general she does not seem to regret her escape. She admitted that she had 
expected a more ideal world in the west, but in her words : I suppose I now know that there 
are no ideal places to live, but this is better than where i came from". 



